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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Like A telephone directory, an index is an endless source 
of research material, startling, relevant or otherwise. Our 
index this year (pages 24-31) is no exception: We don’t 
advise you to commit it to memory, but we do think that 
looking through it will tell you a lot about the year that is 
passing and THe New Leaper’s reaction to it. 

For us, this was, rather in the Chinese manner, The Year 
of the Special Sections. No less than seven supplements, 
ranging from 12 to 32 pages, appeared during 1955: “Puerto 
Rico: Fact vs. Fiction,” a joint study, January 24; “Formosa 
and Free World Policy,” by Herrymon Maurer, April 4; 
“The U.S. Farmer and the Free World Economy,” by E. G. 
Shinner and Oscar Schnabel, April 11; “Fair Trade Laws— 
Whom Do They Serve?” by E. G. Shinner and “World Mar- 
kets and Reciprocal Trade,” by Albert N. Votaw, June 6; 
“Are We Saving South Vietnam?” by Joseph Buttinger, 
June 27; “City Slums—Challenge to Free Enterprise,” by 
E. G. Shinner, December 5; and “Communism’s Postwar 
Decade,” by Simon Wolin, December 19. 

It was also a year in which we set a record for reviewing 
books. We covered no less than 258 books—14 more than 
last year—with Granville Hicks personally responsible for 
41. It was a year in which our U.S. sections, traditionally the 
largest in our subject index, were even more extensive—20 
per cent higher than in 1954. 

As usyal, during 1955 we acquired a host of new con- 
tributors, and brought back to the fold numerous writers 
who hadn’t appeared here for five or more years. Among the 
more prominent of the newcomers and returning prodizals 
were Jacques Barzun, Godfrey Blunden, Erwin D. Canham, 
Emily Taft Douglas, Allen W. Dulles, F. W. Dupee, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Clement Greenberg, John D. Hicks, 
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Quincy Howe, G. F. Hudson, Murray Kempton, Herbert 
Luethy, Senator Mike Mansfield, Walter Millis, Virgilia 
Peterson, Oscar Pollak, Paul R. Porter, Terence Prittie, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss, Chalmers M. Roberts, Bertrand Russell, 
Peter Schmid, Hugh Seton-Watson, E. G. Shinner, James 
Johnson Sweeney, Molly Day Thacher and Max Yergan. 
On the other side of the coin, Editor William E. Bohn 
for the first time didn’t miss a single issue with his column 
“The Home Front.” He had to send three columns from 
vacation-spots to make this score. Of our national corre- 
spondents, Courtney R. Sheldon (Boston) and Albert N, 
Votaw (Chicago) were the leaders with twelve reports each; 
Sal Tas, writing eleven articles from Paris, Jakarta and 
other way-stations, set the pace for foreign correspondents. 
Apart from editors and correspondents listed in our 
masthead, writers who contributed five or more pieces during 
1955 were Helene Cantarella, James T. Farrell, Robert E. 
Fitch, Lionel Gelber, C. Hartley Grattan, Richard Hanser, 
Denis Healey, Milton Hindus, Keith Irvine, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, John P. Roche, William Smallwood, Harvey Curtis 
Webster and Bertram D. Wolfe. Dr. Niebuhr contributed 
eleven articles, Messrs. Healey and Grattan ten each. 
After the United States, our favorite subjects for articles 
were Russia, Germany, Britain, China and France in that 
order. Within the United States, politics took its usual 
precedence over foreign policy, labor, the economy, educa- 
tion and civil liberties. The general relaxation was mirrored 
by the fact that our catch-all “Ideas and Theories” and 
miscellaneous categories were considerably larger than usual. 
All in all, an interesting year and a long one, too—if 
you'll recall, 1955 started off with the Oppenheimer and 
Ladejinsky cases! 
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U.S. must help Indian democracy despite Nehru's antics 


India After the 


Soviet Tour 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
\W§ T WILL be almost impossible now 
| to get Congress to vote more aid 
to India,” commented one American 
on the tumultuous welcome accorded 
Soviet leaders Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin on their visit here. Indeed, it 
is natural that American taxpayers 
should feel resentful when they see 
the recipients of U.S. aid providing 
a forum for savage Soviet attacks on 
the United States. If the situation had 
been reversed, and America had en- 
tertained the leaders of Pakistan, Por- 
tugal or South Africa while they 
hurled invectives at India, we in 
India would have reacted in the same 
way. 

Yet, once the first wave of emotion 
passes, every mature American will 
surely recognize the folly of a policy 
of retaliation against India. The main 
purpose of the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
pilgrimage to India and Burma was 
precisely that of isolating the West, 
particularly America, from those “un- 
committed” nations, of sowing seeds 
of estrangement between natural 
friends. The soil was fertile, for the 
forgetful and 
peoples had already largely forgotten 
and forgiven the Communists’ post- 
war behavior in Europe and Asia, 
while American relations with Asian 
countries had, for a variety of rea- 
sons, lost the warmth of 1950. 

Khrushchev signalized this new 
campaign on the fourth day of his 
Indian visit; when he belabored Brit- 


uninformed Asian 
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ain and America in old-time Commu- 
nist style and then ironically dared 
the West to compete with Russia for 
India’s friendship. The Soviet party 
boss knew how piqued American 
public opinion would be by the wel- 
come he had received and by Indian 
officialdom’s tacit acquiescence in his 
tirades. His aim was to fan the flames 
of American resentment and thus 
make it as difficult as possible for 
Washington to win public support for 
continued aid to India. 

Under the circumstances, suspen- 


sion or curtailment of American aid, 


or any other retaliatory move on the 
lines of the Dulles-Cunha communi- 
qué on Goa, would mean walking 
straight into the Soviet trap. It would 
force India to rely entirely on Soviet 
bounty, when even the most ardent 
Russophiles in the Indian Govern- 
ment are highly skeptical about Mos- 
cow’s intention or ability to make 
good on her extravagant promises. 
As a result, thwarted in their develop- 
ment programs, the Indians would 
turn not against the Soviet Union but 
against the United States. America’s 
failure to be magnanimous in the face 
of provocation would seem worse 
than Russia’s failure to keep her 
pledged word. 

There is, of course, another side 
to the coin. One may well ask why 
America should continue to act in a 
generous, statesmanlike manner when 
India’s actions frequently make it so 
difficult. Moreover. it must seem to 
Washington officials as though India 
is currently exploiting the Russian 
bogeyman to wring more aid out of 
them; just recently, an Indian offi- 
remarked that the 
Western nations would soon get over 
their resentment at Soviet-Indian 


cial tactlessly 


fraternizalion and that there would be 








an East-West race to aid India’s eco- 
nomic development. 

Yet, in spite of all this, America 
must not allow irritation over the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin junket to de- 
flect her from her basic aims in India. 
It would be unwise for America to 
identifying 360 
Indians with the man who currently 
wields power over them. However 
much Nehru’s policies may at times 
irk her, America must not abandon 
her efforts to win the friendship of 
the Indian people. At the same time, 
she must not feel that this overarch- 
ing objective requires uncritical 
praise of every move that Nehru 
makes, with the interests of India’s 
millions merely a secondary consid- 
eration. 

During the alleged heyday of 
Indian-American friendship a few 
years ago, American diplomats here 
made eulogies of Nehru as much a 
part of their daily routine as the 
Hindu’s Chester 
Bowles, who was unquestionably the 
most popular Ambassador America 
has yet sent to New Delhi, initiated 
this policy. However, the Russians, 
whom Washington can never hope to 
match in high-pressure propaganda 
techniques, ultimately launched their 
own campaign to woo Nehru, and 
the voice of America was soon 
drowned in a flood of honeyed words 
from Moscow, Peking and the satel- 
lite capitals. Nehru was overwhelmed. 
Indians who professed the Marxist 
creed were outdated doctrinaires, he 
now felt, but this did not apply to 
the leaders of world Communism, 
who had suddenly become alive to 
his’ greatness. 

The Bowles school of thought 
tends to discourage any criticism of 
Nehru, even when the Prime Minister 
backs the police in firing on unarmed 
students. They approve the frequently 
high-handed measures which Nehru 
and the Congress party take against 
local Communists, and cheered when 
the Communists were beaten with 
their own methods in last spring’s 
Andhra state elections. 

At the same time, the change of 


continue million 


morning prayer. 


administration in Washington in 
1953 produced much official criti- 
cism of Nehru; and, since Nehru was 
by now regarded as synonymous with 
Indian democracy, this criticism was 
often extended to the entire nation. 
American criticism, unfortunately, 
tended to be directed against Indian 
neutrality, part of her very fabric in 
these first precarious years of inde- 
pendence. Shrewdly exploiting this, 
Moscow and Peking offer friendship 
within the framework of Indian neu- 
trality—which pleases the leaders of 
India greatly. 

Yet, there were other reasons for 
the reception extended to Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. Considerations of hos- 
pitality, national pride, and the in- 
feriority complex of India’s leaders 
played a role. There was also the 
desire of the dominant Congress 
party to take the wind out of the local 
Communists’ sails by gaining the 
good will of their bosses from the 
Soviet Union. 

Most Indians believed that Indian 
failure to match the reception Nehru 
received in Russia would damage 
India’s status. Nehru personally felt 
that his popularity and stature would 
be judged on the basis of the crowds 
he could bring out. Congress party 
leaders and local state chiefs vied with 
one another to produce big turnouts, 
some even joining hands with the 
Communists. 

One thing which particularly 
touched Nehru on his visit to China 
last year was the preponderance of 
children among the welcoming 
throngs. Last spring. when Nehru 
and Chinese Premier Chou En-lai ar- 
rived in Bandung for the Asian- 
African Conference, they were met 
by thousands of cheering, flag-waving 
children mobilized by Indonesian 
Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo. 
It was the same last summer when 
Nehru visited Russia: children every- 
where, offering bouquets, waving 
flags and shouting slogans. Even the 
childish term of endearment, Cha cha 
(Uncle) Nehru, had preceded the 
Indian leader to the USSR. 

Overwhelmed by the ovation, Nehru 


decided that young India should fol- 
low the Russian example. Nehru’s 
birthday last November 14 provided 
the first opportunity to test the new 
technique. The Directorate of Edu- 
cation in New Delhi issued a circular 
letter to the heads of all educational 
institutions, reading: 

“The 66th birthday of Shri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of In- 
dia, will be celebrated on November 
14, 1955 by the children of Delhi 
State at the National Stadium, India 
Gate, New Delhi. The Prime Minister 
has kindly agreed to grace the occa- 
sion with his presence. . 
therefore requested 
many children as possible to witness 
the show along with the members of 
the staff.” 

Significantly, no such celebration 
had marked the birthday, the previ- 
ous December 3, of President Rajen- 
dra Prasad, head of the Indian state. 
Moreover, Indian election law for- 
bids the use of children for propa- 
ganda and demonstrations, and, since 
Nehru is chief of the Congress party, 
this should apply to his “birthday 
celebrations.” 

Four days after Nehru’s birthday, 
the children’s crusade was resumed 
in honor of the visitors from Mos- 
cow. “I am to inform you,” stated 
a new Directorate of Education cir- 
cular, “that 10,000 children (list at- 
tached) will receive the Prime Min- 
ister of Russia, Marshal Bulganin, 
and the members of his party when 
they arrive in the capital on the 18th 
November, 1955.” 

Thus, Nehru showed that he was 
as powerful as the Chinese and Rus- 
sian leaders by turning out as many 
children as they had. Commenting on 
the welcoming demonstration, Indian 
newspapermen proudly reported that 
the Soviet guests had been greatly im- 
pressed by Nehru’s immense popu- 
larity and obvious hold on the 
masses. The Prime Minister of India 
could thus bracket himself with the 
equally popular Prime Minister of 
Russia in the official welcoming slo- 
gan: “Long live the fighters for 
peace, Bulganin and Nehru.” 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


a great White House confer- 
ence on education which recently 
closed in Washington has set me to 
thinking back. It was in 1883 that my 
short legs first carried me over the 
mile that separated our farm from the 
little red-brick schoolhouse. I revis- 
ited the old place last summer. Every- 
thing is just as it always was, the 
building, the grounds—and, espe- 
cially, the brook and the woods and 
the pawpaws and wild grapes which 
helped to make school a joyous place. 

In connection with the Washington 
conference, the news agencies have 
been sending out items intended to 
indicate improvement. Twenty-five 
years ago, we are told, there were 
about 150,000 one-room, one-teacher 
schoolhouses in the land. Now only 
some 40,000 are left standing. The 
executives of the great get-together 
joyously foretold that in practically 
no time at all these relics of the bar- 
baric past will have disappeared. 
Everybody except me seems to agree 
that this is a consummation devoutly 
to be hoped for. 

Despite all the yammering that 
goes on about the lack of teachers 
and schoolrooms and equipment, I 
know that there has been great im- 
provement in many features of our 
school system. I have great admira- 
tion both for the new buildings and 
for the new teachers. 

But I note in the program of the 
White House conference four sub- 
jects on which special emphasis ‘is 
laid: democracy, cooperation, civic 
rights, and appreciation of human 
values. Our physical outfit back in 
1883 was on the primitive side: a 
big-bellied stove, a water-bucket, two 
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By William E. Bohn 


One-Room School 
Wasn't So Bad 


blackboards, some wall-maps, and a 
Webster’s dictionary. The seats and 
desks, which were joined, accommo- 
dated two pupils each and were ar- 
ranged with those for the little fel- 
lows in front and those for the older 
pupils in back. In the winter, when 
the biggest boys could be spared from 
the farms, there would be great fel- 
lows in attendance who found it diffi- 
cult to accommodate their long legs 
to the biggest seats. 

During the two years that I ab- 
sorbed my learning at this simple 
fount, the teacher was Georgia 
Thorpe. She had never attended any 
sort of teacher-training school. Her 
techniques, as I recall them, were 
simple in the extreme. But she had 
several advantages over the most 
elaborately trained teacher in one of 
our most up-to-date schools. She 
knew every pupil. She knew all their 
parents and the homes from which 
they came. There was no one over 
her. She was not afraid of anyone. 
We lived in a community, and the 
teacher had the support of every 
member of it. 

There are, of course, disadvantages 
about having four or five grades 
studying and reciting to the same 
teacher in the same room. But there 
are great advantages about having all 
of the youngsters from 6 to 18 work- 
ing and playing together from morn- 
ing to night. We never used to hear 
—-as we do nowadays in our cities— 
of big boys teasing, striking or tor- 
turing little ones. Often when we 
were covering the distance between 
school and home in snow or rain, the 
stout. six-foot boys would carry the 
little fellows over the rough places. 


And often big boys or girls would 
help the little ones with their lessons. 

The notion of helping one another, 
of living together decently and kind- 
ly, was developed naturally. It would 
have seemed very strange for the 
teacher to try to teach a thing which 
everyone understood and practiced 
from the start. From the beginning, 
children felt at home and safe in the 
world. On that schoolground, I never 
heard a boy utter a curse, I never saw 
one try to cheat in a game, I never 
saw an instance of cruelty. We did 
not learn these things which they 
have emphasized in Washington by 
having them included in a program 
or taught by a teacher. We learned 
them by living in a decent and hu- 
mane society. 

This school of mine had the great 
advantage of flexibility. This resulted 
from no sort of planning. It grew out 
of circumstances. The money to pay 
the teacher and buy the simple equip- 
ment was paid in the form of real- 
estate taxes by the neighboring farm- 
ers. Through their Committeeman, 
they hired and paid the teacher, and 
the teacher ran the school. No one 
told her what to do. It is hard to 
imagine in these days, but there was 
absolutely no supervision. And so, if 
there came an especially sunny after- 
noon in October and we knew that 
the pawpaws or butternuts were ripe, 
the teacher would probably say: 
“Well, we have learned enough from 
books for one day; let’s go and see 
what we can learn in the woods.” 
That was seventy years ago. No one 
can tell me that it was bad. 

That one-room, one-teacher school- 
house is one of the few thousands still 
remaining. New generations of young 
people are sitting in the old seats, 
playing ball in the old schoolyard, 
and, I am sure, knocking down the 
nuts in the October woods. While the 
progressive administrators are rap- 
idly tearing down these old places, I 
hope they will remember that in them 
we learned democracy, cooperation 
and the basic morals about which 
they talk so much—and we learned 
thent: without much talk. 








How Australian Labor's chief led his party to disaster 


THE STRANGE CASE 
OF HERBERT EVATT 


By Richard Krygier 


CANBERRA 
HE decisive defeat suffered by 
pena Labor party in this 
month’s general elections has in- 
creased speculation about the recent 
actions of its leader, Herbert V. 
Evatt. People here are still wondering 
why this man, an extremely able law- 
yer, historian and writer who has 
served as Deputy Prime Minister, 
Minister for External Affairs, Attor- 
ney General, and Justice of the High 
Court, took a position which safely 
allowed one of his opponents to label 
him “chief counsel of the Communist 
party of Australia.” 

Evatt’s latest difficulties stem, of 
course, from his performance before 
the Royal Commission on Espionage. 
This was set up to investigate the 
validity of documents turned over to 
the Government by Vladimir Petrov, 
former Soviet Embassy attaché who 
sought asylum here and admitted 
heading a Soviet spy network in Aus- 
tralia. Several of Evatt’s staff mem- 
bers were mentioned in the papers, 
and he requested permission ta come 
before the Commission, although he 
was not personally involved. His ap- 
pearance resulted in what amounted 
to a frenzied defense not only of his 
staff but of the Communist party. It 
was climaxed by a stream of uncom- 
plimentary remarks which led to his 
ejection. 

The strongly anti-Communist Cath- 
olic section of the Labor party re- 
acted sharply to Evatt’s unauthorized 
comments. When, after a showdown 
vote, he succeeded in retaining his 
leadership, the Catholics formed an 


independent party. The latter did not 
win any seats in the election, but 
they did cost Labor a considerable 
number of votes and undoubtedly 
contributed to its weak showing. This 
is particularly true because Evatt 
conducted the most violent anti-Cath- 
olic campaign in Australian politics. 

The Royal Commission’s final re- 
port was prepared by three distin- 
guished Justices of the Supreme 
Courts of three Australian states. 
They were very lenient with quite a 
few members of Evatt’s staff, but 
their affirmations and opinions were 
extremely judicious. Indeed, their 
findings were generally accepted as a 
sound legal document. 

Among other things, the report es- 
tablished beyond doubt that between 
1945 and 1949 (when Evatt was Min- 
ister for External Affairs) the De- 
partment of External Affairs passed 
information to the Communists. Fur- 
thermore, several known Communists 
were appointed to its staff and au- 
thorized to participate in discussions 
with the Defense Department. It was 
shown that during this period certain 
defense secrets were requested by the 
Department of External Affairs—but 
were never supplied. It was further 
noted that the then Labor Prime Min- 
ister, J. B. Chifley, formed the Aus- 
tralian Security Service in 1948 be- 
cause he was convinced that there 
were espionage leakages in the de- 
partment. 

Only one minor typist on Evatt’s 
staff admitted passing copies of all 
papers typed in his office to Commu- 
nist party officials who acted as spy 


contacts. But the report listed the fol- 
lowing members of Evatt’s personal 
staff as being mentioned in the Petroy 
papers: Dr. John Burton, head of the 
Department of External Affairs; Alan 
Dalziel, Evatt’s private secretary; 
Albert Grundemann, the assistant 
private secretary, and Fegan O’Sulli- 
van, the press officer. O’Sullivan ad- 
mitted the authorship of a document 
which provided Soviet agents with 
personal data on all reporters in Can- 
berra that could be used for black- 
mail. 

Evatt appointed Burton, then a 
young man and one of his closest 
collaborators to this day, ahead of 
many other experienced public ser- 
vants. He was dismissed as soon as 
the Menzies Administration came 
to power. Shortly afterward, during 
the Korean War, he went to Peking 
as head of an Australian delegation to 


‘a Communist peace conference. Al- 


though he was gently dealt with by 
the Commission, the report did men- 
tion that Burton appointed promi- 
nent Communists to sensitive posi- 
tions over the protests of loyal citi- 
zens. 

The Commission also found that 
the Petrovs were truthful witnesses. 
that the documents produced were 
genuine and that two networks of 
espionage—run by the Soviet Em- 
bassy—existed in Australia. Petrov 
uncovered the MVD network, dealing 
in political and other espionage. The 
GRU network, dealing in military es- 
pionage, was unknown to Petrov and, 
the Commission said, may still be 
operating. As for Evatt’s charge that 
the Petrovs, Prime Minister Menzies 
and the Security Service had formed 
a conspiracy to prevent his winning 
the 1954 elections, the Commission 
termed this “quite fantastic.” 

When the report came up for dis- 
cussion in the House, Evatt, as Lead- 
er of the Opposition, was the first 
speaker. His speech lasted two hours, 
and I sat through its entire delivery. 
He began by noting the great loss of 
trade that had resulted from the 
Royal Commission’s investigation. He 
also questioned the validity of the 
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Petrov documents. Then came the 
great shock. Evatt produced a letter 
from Soviet Foreign Minister Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov which claimed 
that the Petrov documents were 
forgeries. On the basis of this letter, 
Evatt asked Parliament and the Aus- 
tralian people to disregard the Royal 
Commission’s findings. It was quickly 
pointed out that this would be tanta- 
mount to accepting a convicted 
thief’s protestations of innocence over 
a judge’s decision. But Evatt went 
on to suggest that the whole Petrov 
case should be reviewed by an inter- 
national tribunal—which would em- 
brace the USSR! 

It was going pretty far to expect 
the Australian elector to accept this 
amazing reasoning. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the Menzies Gov- 
ernment decided to hold elections 
this month. The conservatives were 
convinced that they could strengthen 
their relatively small majority as a 
result of Evatt’s wild turn. The out- 
come of the election proved them 
right. 

A host of theories are now being 
offered to explain why Evatt wilfully 
committed what almost amounted to 
political suicide. Some say, quite se- 
riously, that in his frustration at be- 
ing unable to achieve the Prime 
Ministership the Labor leader has 
become somewhat unbalanced. Oth- 
ers say that the mention of some of 
his staff members in the Petrov pa- 
pers has made Evatt extremely sensi- 
tive to anything he considers a con- 
spiracy. Thus he went out of his way, 
they argue, to combat what he feels is 
a “put-up job” by the Government 
and the Security Service. 

The most carefully reasoned the- 
ory, however, was put forth by W. C. 
Wentworth, a Liberal MP who has 
devoted many years to studying 
Evatt’s activities. During the course 
of a speech in the House, Wentworth 
reviewed the Labor leader’s actions 
and went on to point out that Evatt 
fits into the pattern of Communist 
world strategy. He has shown the 
country on which side he stands. He 
has certainly not done so in the inter- 
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ests of his party, which he split and 
may yet destroy. He has not done so 
in the interests of the Government 
and, Wentworth continued, “he has 
not done it in his own interests be- 
cause this has hurt him throughout. 
. . - He has done it in the interests 
of Soviet Russia. 

“People may be inclined to dis- 
miss the speech made by Dr. Evatt 
in the House as clumsy and foolish, 
but measured by the test of whether 
it is in the interest of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, it was no foolish speech— 
especially coming from the leader of 
the Australian Labor party and a 
man who has been President of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
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tions, whose word would be available 
for quotation by the Soviet press and 
propaganda machine throughout the 
world. 

“If this were only madness, there 
is too much method to it. . . . It fits 
in with what we knew earlier about 
Dr. Evatt. . . . I have said this many 
times. On one occasion in March 
1951, challenged by Dr. Evatt, I said 
it outside the shelter of the privilege 
of the House. I said that I did not 
accuse Dr. Evatt of being a member 
of the Communist party, but I did say 
. . +, ‘I do accuse him of having too 
often adopted policies and tactics 
which were in fact in the Communist 


interest, and in my view this has hap- 
pened so often, and sometimes in 
such circumstances, that, looking at 
it as a whole, it can scarcely be 
mere coincidence.’ 

“Why does Dr. Evatt say things 
which are manifestly untrue, and 
manifestly against his own interests 
and the interests of his own party? 
Once again I go back four years to 
the time when I stressed to the House 
that he acted as he did because he 
was under some kind of compulsion, 
that he had to do these things because 
the Communists had some hold over 
him. His present conduct cannot be 
rationally explained in any other 
way. This is the explanation which 
best fits what we know of Soviet tech- 
niques, techniques which go by the 
name of ‘small hook’—the repayment 
of favors growing into obligation, 
and then the obligation growing into 
compulsion. .. . 

“The Burgess and MacLean tech- 
nique seems to be the technique that 
has been applied to Dr. Evatt. If I 
were asked to try to place its origin, 
I would say that this goes back . . . 
at least to 1930, when Dr. Evatt re- 
ceived his promotion to the High 
Court at the hands of those who are 
the friends of the Australian Commu- 
nist party.” Pointing out that all of 
Evatt’s promotions have been con- 
nected with Communist influence, 
Wentworth concluded: 

“T believe that from the small be- 
ginnings . . . they have drawn him in 
more and more . . . deflecting his real 
policy . . . in alibis in accordance 
with what the Communists’ desire 
really was. . . . Today he has become 
expendable to them, because he is 
now almost in the open as a Commu- 
nist agent. The alibi is no longer 
convincing. No one will believe that 
there is no link between Dr. Evatt 
and the Australian Communist party. 
That, I think, is the explanation of 
the strange case of Dr. Evatt... .” 

Regardless of whether this analysis 
of Herbert Evatt’s career proves true, 
one thing is sure: The once great 
Australian Labor party has suffered 
severely under his leadership. 








Molotov's harsh turn at Geneva stemmed from H-blast 


Atomic WEAPONS AND 
SovitT DIPLOMACY 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE TURNING point in the second 

Geneva Conference was Molotov’s 
trip to Moscow for the celebration of 
the 38th anniversary of the October 
Revolution. True, he had shown no 
great willingness previously to make 
concessions, but his negative replies 
had been clothed in cautious phrases. 
After returning from Moscow, how- 
ever, Molotov rudely and bluntly re- 
jected all the West’s compromise pro- 
posals, thus dooming the conference. 
Why the sudden shift? 

It seems highly significant to me 
that the months when the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev regime was particularly 
earnest in proclaiming its desire to 
cooperate with the West were also 
months of intensive Soviet work in 
developing atomic weapons. Consider 
the number of experimental explo- 
sions carried out in the USSR in 
those months. Whereas in previous 
years Western observers had record- 
ed one or two Soviet atomic blasts 
each year (and not even every year), 
four were recorded between August 
and November of this year. The first 
was reported by the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on August 4, the 
second on September 24, the third 
on November 10, and the fourth on 
November 23. The strength of these 
explosions steadily increased and the 
Soviet arsenal now includes weapons 
in the megaton class. 

The third in this series of experi- 
mental blasts was set for the period 
of the October Revolution celebra- 
tion, and a large delegation, consist- 
ing of top-ranking Soviet political 
leaders, was sent from Moscow to 
observe it. There was an exception- 
ally large number of absentees from 


the celebration; doubtless they were 
observing the atomic experiments. 

These absentees included, first of 
all, two Soviet Deputy Premiers, 
Vyacheslav Malyshev and Avramy 
Zavenyagin, both of whom are di- 
rectly connected with the atomic in- 
dustry. Malyshev took over his 
atomic job in June 1953, immediately 
after the arrest of Beria, who had 
headed the atomic industry since 
1945; Zavenyagin replaced Malyshev, 
who was known as a devoted “Malen- 
kovite,” immediately after Bulganin’s 
advent to power. Removed from the 
post of Minister of Medium Machine- 
Building (the name used in the USSR 
after June 1953 for the center di- 
recting the atomic industry), Maly- 
shev has undoubtedly served as an 
adviser and aide to Zavenyagin. 

Also missing from the Moscow cel- 
ebrations were both First Deputy 
Defense Ministers, Marshals Alexan- 
der Vasilevsky and Ivan Konev. Ko- 
nev is currently commander of the 
Soviet-bloc “anti-NATO,” while Vasi- 
levsky is a top war planner. 

Finally, one of those absent from 
the Moscow celebration was Ivan 
Suslov, a member of the Presidium 
and one of the Secretaries of the 
Party Central Committee. Suslov’s 
last Moscow public appearance was 
on October 23, when, with the 
other members of the Presidium, 
he attended a performance by a 
Turkmen opera company. Suslov 
sat next to Molotov, who flew to 
Geneva the next day. Suslov left 
Moscow at about the same time as 
Molotov, but in the opposite direc- 
tion—headed for northeast Siberia, 
where Soviet experiments with ato- 


mic weapons are being carried out, 

What were the results of the blast? 
From the viewpoint of the Soviet 
leaders, they were unquestionably 
very favorable. They were known in 
Moscow, of course, at once on No. 
vember 7; and it is a safe guess that 
Molotov had them in mind when, at 
Bulganin’s reception that evening, he 
declared to newspapermen that he 
was leaving Moscow “with better 
baggage.” The journalists interpreted 
these words as indicating Molotov’s 
readiness to compromise, but he 
and they were speaking two com- 
pletely different languages. 

The Geneva switch by no means 
ended the role of the atom bomb in 
Soviet policy. The fourth atomic 
blast, which was reported by the AEC 
in Washington on November 23 and 
confirmed on November 26 by the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry, was the big- 


. gest of the explosions thus far set off 


in the USSR. It was probably re- 
sponsible for the disappearance from 
Moscow of another considerable 
group of leading figures immediately 
after the anniversary celebration. The 
Moscow press reports that after Bul- 
ganin’s banquet on November 7 
Presidium members Lazar Kagano- 
vich, Georgi Malenkov and Mikhail 
Pervukhin, Central Committee Secre- 
tary Dmitri Shepilov, and Defense 
Minister Georgi Zhukov left the capi- 
tal. They were not even at the airfield 
to see Bulganin and Khrushchev of 
to India. This mass exodus was also 
due to the atomic experiments. 
Khrushchev recently declared that, 
during his and Bulganin’s absence, 
vital decisions are made by Kagano- 
vich. In this case, even Kaganovich 
left Moscow, despite the absence of 
his two chiefs. All Russia’s affairs 
are taking a back seat to the H-bomb. 

Until now, Soviet foreign policy 
was essentially aggressive, but the 
USSR did not have a potent stock- 
pile-of atomic weapons and feared 
the might of those countries that did. 
Stalin’s Russia resembled a pugna- 
cious bull which God had not em 
dowed with horris. Now the Soviet 
bull has horns. 


The New Leader 
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THREE WAYS TO DEFEAT 
COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM 


Military power, social progress and defense against subversion are all necessary 


- present world crisis is not 
only political. It is, above all, a 
moral crisis. If a democratic Russia 
had played as important a role in 
defeating Hitler, the post-victory 
claims and counter-claims could have 
been settled through the normal chan- 
nels of statesmanship and diplomatic 
negotiations. 
totalitarian dictatorship, a huge im- 
perialist power with a world ambition 
and mission, we would not be facing 
today a world-wide fifth column, the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

That is why the Communist parties 
are not political parties in the demo- 
cratic sense of the word. They are 
only national sectors of a Russian- 
directed world body. The military 
weight and material resources of the 
Soviet state are the base, the heart 


If Russia were not a 


and head of Communist activities 





MEANY: THE TASK IS THREEFOLD 


December 26, 1955 


By George Meany 





George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, is a man with strong views 
on foreign policy and a direct way 
of expressing them. Here is his view 
of the challenge posed by Geneva 
and its aftermath, as presented in a 
recent address before the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation. 





everywhere. This brute force is com- 
bined with a phony religious fanati- 
cism. The Soviet state and its foreign 
branches constitute a godless church- 
state. This godless church-state fights 
on all fronts, in all walks of life, and 
with any and all means. Its central 
aim is the extension of the present 
Moscow-Peking Empire to include 
the entire world. In this light, the 
free world faces the following dan- 
gers: 

© The military power of the Mos- 
cow-Peking Axis. 

© Communist subversion within 
non-Communist countries—especially 
in colonial and underdeveloped areas. 
This subversion moves in various 
stages: neutralization, paralysis and 
full control. 

© Diplomatic-commercial maneu- 
vers, 

We face three tasks in meeting 
these dangers: 

® To develop military forces strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and 
indirect aggression. 

® To develop social, economic and 
political superiority of democratic 
order through international coopera- 
tion, freedom and social progress for 
colonial peoples and underdeveloped 
countries and through the advance- 


ment of social justice in every free 
country. 

© Defense of freedom and the free 
state against fifth columns at home. 

The three tasks are necessary. They 
are not alternatives. They are organ- 
ically tied up with each other. They 
must go together and be applied 
simultaneously. 

It is just as wrong to think that 
Communist imperialism can. be de- 
feated with arms alone as to say that 
it can be beaten with social reforms 
or social-security legislation alone. 
We must defeat Communist imperial- 
ism, Communist ideology and Com- 
munist subversion, and not merely 
any one of these evils. If we win on 
one or two fronts and the enemy 
breaks through on the third, we of 
the free world might lose all. In 
addition, we must also exploit the 
political differences and economic 
difficulties within the Soviet Empire. 
We must do nothing to ease Moscow’s 
difficulties with the satellites. We 
must do nothing to help the Kremlin 
get over the difficulties arising from 
the struggle over succession to Stalin. 
In the diplomatic field, we should do 
nothing to help build up the authority 
of the new regime among the Soviet 
peoples. 

We should avoid being fooled by 
the more flexible and more cautious 
tactics of a regime which is still seek- 
ing to consolidate itself and enhance 
its authority. In fact, the more the 
Khrushchev regime feels itself secure, 
the more harsh and frontal its at- 
tacks will become. The _ recent 
Bulganin-Khrushchev tour of India 





and Burma is a striking example of 
Soviet insincerity. 


Moscow has sought relaxation not 
as an end, but as a means to strength- 
en Soviet imperialism. This is proved 
by Russia’s unchanged and uncom- 
promising attitude to the basic causes 
of world tension. Moscow wants re- 
laxation to affirm and strengthen its 
conquests of yesterday as a base for 
more Communist conquests tomor- 
row. Khrushchev, Kaganovich and 
Bulganin have openly and impudent- 
ly said so. 

It would be wrong to think that 
the weakness of the free world in the 
face of the Communist onslaught has 
been only military. If it were that 
simple, there would be nothing to 
worry about. We have grave weak- 
nesses in our social and economic 
armor. We have especially serious 
weaknesses in our moral and intellec- 
tual armor. 

Too many in the free world fail to 
see the real nature of Communism as 
the mortal foe of everything that we 
hold dear, of every moral and spirit- 
ual value. Too many in the free 
world are still prisoners of the illu- 
sion that Communism is, historically 
speaking, a progressive system—ex- 
treme liberalism temporarily making 
bad mistakes. Actually, Communism 
represents darkest reaction. It is an 
anti-social system in which there are 
embedded some of the worst features 
of savagery, slavery, feudalism and 
life-sapping exploitation manifested 
in the industrial revolution of early- 
day capitalism. 

Too many in the free world seem 
to have lost their capacity for moral 
indignation against the most brutal 
inhumanities when they are per- 
petrated by Communists. It is pain- 
ful, but we must face the cruel facts 
of life. We of the democratic camp 
must develop a far more vigorous 
moral attitude. We must rekindle our 
capacity to cry out against, to protest 
against, the godless dogmas and sav- 
age crimes being perpetrated by 
Moscow. Such struggles and such 
protests are not negative actions. 
They are positive. They are morally 


and politically constructive. I know 
of nothing more positive and con- 
structive than a total struggle against 
the totalitarian cancer in the body- 
politic of modern society. 

It is rather disturbing to me that 
many people in our country who call 
themselves liberals are stone silent 
about the Soviet concentration camps. 
They never find the time to utter a 
word of condemnation against the 
Communist imperialist destruction of 
the national independence and demo- 
cratic rights of hundreds of millions 
of people in Europe and Asia. It is 
shocking to see the studied attempts 
being made by Western diplomacy to 
tear to shreds the Charter of the 
United Nations under the guise of 
the so-called package deal [for UN 
admissions] with Moscow and Pe- 
king. Can it be that the free world 
is so weak in its moral spirit that it 
does not recognize this deal as ap- 
peasement of the worst kind? 

I am all for a fight to the finish 
against racialism in our own midst. 
Racialism is damnable and detestable 
in any form. But racialism in reverse 
—as now propagated in India and 
Burma by Khrushchev and Bulganin 
-~is just as reprehensible. And the 
Communist imprisonment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hostages, so- 
called war prisoners, ten years after 
the close of the war. in violation of 
every human right and international 
agreement, is morally reprehensible. 
One would expect the true liberal to 
ery out in protest against human 
beings being carted, tagged and shut- 
tled about for weeks in railyards of 
Russia, as if they were carloads of 
coal or bags of potatoes. 

Not until we of the free world can 
give rebirth to a vibrant moral atti- 
tude, to a burning indignation 
against such frightful bestialities, can 
the freedom-loving people be sufh- 
ciently stirred to gather the moral 
strength for resisting and defeating 
the totally anti-moral dogmas and 
deeds of Communism at home and 
abroad. Yes, this means above all a 
moral struggle against Communism. 

Communism is the very opposite 


of liberalism. Communism is the 
deadliest enemy of liberalism. Lib- 
erals should be the most consistent 
and energetic fighters against Com. 
munism. Liberals must also be on 
guard against developing a certain 
type of McCarthyism of their own. 
They must shun like a plague the 
role of being anti-anti-Communict. 
Only by refusing to be thus entrapped 
can liberals shed every vestige of sub- 
conscious and conscious regard for 
Communism as a movement with 
which they have something in com- 
mon. 

Much more regard must be shown 
by the democracies for principles— 
for the principles of human rights 
and human freedom. We must never 
sacrifice principles to expediency. 
This means being rigid in support of 
our principles. 

Moscow is sure it has history’s 


- timetables in its pocket. Hitler once 


thought so, too. We have nothing to 
fear from peaceful competition. They 
need our help. We do not need 
theirs. They have nothing that can 
help us. What they have can only 
hurt us. But what we have they want 
from us in order to help and save 
them from the follies of Communism 
and Soviet imperialism. 

We must avoid the suicidal self- 
deception of the Popular Front and 
“united front.” No country, no 
people, no movement can stand aloof 
and be neutral in this struggle. Nehru 
and Tito are not neutral. They are 
aides and allies in fact and in effect, 
if not in diplomatic verbiage. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly: 
The conflict between Communism 
and. freedom is the problem of our 
time. It overshadows all other prob- 
lems. This conflict mirrors our age, 
its toils, its tensions, its troubles and 
its tasks. On the outcome of this con- 
flict depends the future of all man- 
kind. I pray that, on the threshold 
of the Atomic Age, we of the free 
world can muster the moral courage 
and total strength to preserve the 
peace and promote the freedom of 
the men and women of every con- 
tinent, color and creed. 


The New Leader 
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Tradition, variety and inner obligation can help to meet 


The Challenge 


of Freedom 


By George F. Kennan 


[ HAS BEEN often and correctly observed that freedom 
is not an abstraction or an absolute. It is a relative 
state. There is, as a German writer once put it, only 
“eine Freiheit woher und eine Freiheit wohin”— a free- 
dom from anything and a freedom to something. Our 
world is replete with compulsions and necessities, some 
occasioned by the concessions and compromises neces- 
sary to live side by side with other people, others of an 
immanent quality, flowing from the imperfections of our 
own nature and the battle we must all conduct to over- 
come or restrain them. 

Freedom, then, is not the absence of obligation. On 
the contrary, the attempt to find freedom by avoiding 
obligation only ends, invariably, in some new enslave- 
ment—in compulsions more hideous, more anarchic and 
more fateful than those from which we sought to escape. 
Freedom lies only in the greatest harmony between obli- 
gation and will and reality; it lies in the acceptance of that 
system of restraints most closely in tune with our own 
nature and with the order of this world, most conducive 
to the dignity of our relationship to others and to the 
self-respect and humility with which we contrive to ac- 
cept ourselves. 

Thus, the freest man is not the most unrestrained, but 
the one whose disciplinary regime, so constituted as to 
acknowledge and include his obligations as a citizen, is 
in reality self-selected and self-imposed. Where people 
are not capable of the insight and the power of will for 
this self-imposition, as many of us are not, then restraint 
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may come through the gentler forms of compulsion— 
through such things as religious belief, tradition, custom, 
habit and unwritten law—and men may still be said to 
be free. It may even come, and must in many instances, 
through the formal compulsion of the state; and even 
here freedom is still not lost, so long as the compulsion 
is not arbitrary and the public has some reasonable part 
in the legislative process. But where, as in the totalitar- 
ian state, formal compulsion becomes ubiquitous and 
all-pervasive, where no room is left for the spontaneous 
self-discipline of the individual or the natural social 
discipline of people a¢customed to living together, there 
freedom, as we are concerned to preserve it, exists no 
longer. 

This seems to me to mean that the preservation of 
freedom, where it already exists, is a moral and social 
rather than a political problem. To be sure, one can 
adopt constitutions and laws guaranteeing civil liberties: 
all this is useful and in the legal sense, no doubt, indis- 
pensable. But if freedom rests on institutional devices 
alone, it will never be safe. Unless the legal guarantees 
are anchored in the assumptions and the prejudices—if 
you will—of the average citizen, and unless they are as- 
sociated with some subjective sense of moral duty and 
obligation to others, they will never suffice to protect 
mankind from that sizable portion of its own member- 
ship who seem to be by nature the enemies of freedom 
and who never fail to take advantage of any moment of 
uncertainty or bewilderment in the affairs of people to 
persuade their fellow-citizens that freedom is not worth 
holding and should be quickly surrendered to some one 
person who claims to have discovered the demons of the 
time and who promises to deliver us from them all. 

This being the case, the protection of individual liber- 
ty must be sought, it seems to me, in everything that tends 
to inculcate the taste for it in the human heart. 

It must be sought, first of all, in respect for those forms 


W 








of custom and tradition that have this effect—not all do. 
It must*be-Sought, by this same token, in the avoidance 
of ‘abrupt and bewildering changes in the social and tech- 
nological environment of people's lives. It is not the 
fact of change, but the pace of change, that is important. 

Wherever change proceeds so swiftly that the experi- 
ence of the father becomes irrelevant to the problems of 
the son, with the result that the family relationship—the 
natural and fundamental source of all social discipline— 
loses its validity and power, there one may expect a loos- 
ening of the structure of society by which personal liber- 
ty can scarcely fail to be endangered. This means that 
one must not make a fetish of technological innovation, 
and must not permit it to alter the conditions of exist- 





‘WE MUST NOT MAKE A FETISH OF TECHNOLOGY’ 


ence too suddenly and violently, lest the true sources of 
self-discipline and good behavior be carried away, to- 
gether with familiarity of environment, the power of habit, 
and the sense of inner security. 

Secondly, one must be concerned to guard and preserve 
whatever one can of variety and plurality in the make-up 
All that equalizes, all that levels, all that 
standardizes is the enemy of freedom. A healthy social 


of society. 


organism depends on a great complexity of inner ten- 
sions, so that the restraints of life may proceed from 
many and small causes, the reasonableness of which peo- 
ple can easily recognize. In the standardized and egali- 
tarian society, these inner sources of regulation tend to 


disappear, and society becomes vulnerable to those great, . 


externally-induced spasms of illusion and hysteria and 
destructiveness that have caused the greatest tragedies of 
our time. 

Nor must one hesitate to let the principle of plurality 
find its expression, where this is natural and right, on 
the vertical as well as on the horizontal plane. This 
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is a delicate subject and one on which it is easy to be 
misunderstood. I do not mean to plead for the restora- 
tion of outgrown hierarchies or for the artificial creation 
of new ones. But even a democracy may be properly 
concerned to guard the dignity of public and private 
office, and to prevent a jealous gnawing away at the very 
principle of distinction. 

Man’s respect for himself will always be measured 
by his capacity for respecting others. Men are not all 
strong in the same degree, and there is danger in the ef- 
fort to arrange society on the fiction of human equality. 
All men were born, it is true, with equal dignity; and all 
enjoy an equal right to respect in their quality as citizens 
and in the protection of the law. But they are far from 
equal in their powers of insight, their strength of con- 
science, and their ability to contribute usefully to the 
processes of civilization. Unless these disparities be in 
some way taken account of, societies may lose the great- 
est sources of their strength. To be safe in freedom, 
peoples must have the courage to differentiate where na- 
ture has differentiated—the courage to identify their 
best, to lean on it, to respect it. And to those of my 
countrymen who are so zealous in their defense of egali- 
tarian principles, I should like to say: God forbid we 
should ever be without an élite—an élite not of wealth or 
of birth but of mind and character—and God forbid 
that we should ever fail to honor it. 

And that brings me to the last of the points I have in 
mind, which is the inner sense of duty. The United 
States is sometimes reproached for its failure, in compari- 
son with the Communists, to present to the world some 
sort of a cause or a comradeship, which one could join 
and in which one could have a sense of belonging. | 
cannot accept this reproach in this form. I think we 
should all beware of causes for causes’ sake, to say 
nothing of causes manipulated for the sowing of hatred 
and delusion and suspicion. But I do accept the re- 
proach that in our own American society of today there is 
indeed too much of selfishness, of purposelessness, too 
much of an empty moral drifting, for the good of our 
own freedom. I think that we should all note with respect 
the services that have from time to time been rendered 
to the cause of human liberty by those forms of religious 
belief which, while permitting effective tolerance of the 
beliefs of others, bring to their bearers the qualities of 
courage, self-discipline, sense of duty, and modesty of 
secular purpose. But it need not be only in formal re- 
ligious belief that this missing sense of commitment may 
be found. There are such things as compassion for 
other people, consciousness of the brief space of time it 
is given us to function here below, consciousness of how 
little there is that we can really do for ourselves, realiza- 
tion that our children are also going to live on this earth. 
From all these things, it seems to me, one should be able 
to distill a firmer sense of purpose and obligation than 
that which has marked our Western world in recent years. 
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Race Relations Gain in Deep South 


By Foust Richards 


New ORLEANS 
© MOST AMERICANS, the names 
Erath, Crowley and Belzoni prob- 

ably mean nothing. They are just 
small Southern towns, the first two 
in south Louisiana, the last in Mis- 
sissippi’s cotton-rich delta. In time, 
however, these towns may become 
symbols of the beginning of historic 
changes in the South’s attitude to- 
ward the vexing “racial problem.” 
For within little more than a fort- 
night remarkable events have taken 
place in these tiny localities. 

Erath, in Vermilion Parish, boasts 
scarcely. more than 2,000 persons; 
most of them are of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith.: Because Erath is. small, it 
has only one church. and children pre- 
paring for their~ first communion 
attend but one class. Since. the. out- 
lawing of segregation in. churches 
of the diocese, Negroes have wor- 
shipped side. by side. with whites. 
Their children recently _ have. also 
begun to attend the catechism class 
together, though the Negro children, 
the victims .of long habit, :generally 
have sat in the. back of the room. . 

Recently, the teacher of the class, 
a middle-aged woman who had taken 
over. the task to help_relieve the busy 
parish priest, was on her way to 
mass when she was evertaken by two 
women of the town and. severely 
beaten. The two later admitted they 
attacked the woman because they 
disapproved of the mixed: class. she 
taught. 

Retribution. came swiftly. Bishop 
Jules Jeanmard of Lafayette excom- 
municated the two and: announced 
thet the class would: continue unseg- 
tegated. This was the first instance 
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in Louisiana, as far as is known, 
in which the Church has used the 
weapon of excommunication to pun- 
ish dissenters from its integration pol- 
icies. Later, the bishop lifted the ban 
upon the public repentance of the 
women, but he did not disband the 
class. His action undoubtedly will 
have a powerful effect on other Ro- 
man Catholics in the state who are 
resisting the Church’s efforts to break 
down racial prejudice. 

Not far from Erath is Crowley, 
the principal town of Acadia Parish, 
and scene of a colorful rice festival 
which is widely known in this area. 
It was here that an all-white, all-male 
jury convicted a young white man 
of attempted rape of a Negro woman. 
Moreover, the convicted man was 
given the maximum sentence allowed 
under the law, 10 years in the peni- 
tentiary. There are no records to 
show that such a conviction has ever 
before been obtained in Louisiana; 
indeed there is some doubt that any 
white man has ever been charged 
with raping a Negro woman. 

In this case, to be sure, the man’s 
victim was aged and apparently re- 
spectable.. But a more indulgent jury 
might have used the conyenient loop- 
lioles presented: by the facts of the 
case. In the first place, the accused 
was a-rice mill supervisor, married 
to an attractive-young woman, and 
the father of three children—certain- 
ly.-an ideal candidate for “another 
chance.” Furthermore, he was beaten 
off from his victim by her son-in- 
law, who is an. ex-convict twice sen- 
tenced ‘to prison, once for murder. 
._It required a kind of courage for 
a white jury in a country town to 


convict a member of its own race 
of a crime against a member of a 
race always regarded as inferior. A 
precedent dangerous to the idea of 
white supremacy has thus been set. 

The third town in this series, Bel- 
zoni, is distant from the other two, 
but its location, on the Tallahatchie 
River not far from Sumner, Missis- 
sippi, the scene of the Emmett Till 
murder trial, has become familiar 
to the nation’s newspaper readers. 
The body of Till, a 14-year-old Chi- 
cago boy for whose murder two white 
men were tried and acquitted, was 
found in the Tallahatchie. 

Belzoni already had its claim to 
attention in racial violence by be- 
coming the scene of the murder of 
a Negro minister who had been ac- 
tive in the NAACP [“Mississippi 
Murder Stirs Negroes,” NL, July 
4]. His assailant has never been 
found and the authorities have shown 
little interest in solving the case. 

The same lack of interest developed 
when a Negro storekeeper, a former 
NAACP president, was shot by sev- 
eral men who roared by his store 
in an automobile and peppered it 
with bullets. The storekeeper was 
hospitalized in the nearby all-Negro 
community of Mound Bayou, where, 
at last report, he is recovering from 
serious wounds, In the storekeeper’s 
home town, meanwhile, the sheriff 
of Humphreys County announced 
that he would not. investigate the 
shooting. “Let them NAACP. folks 
take care of the case,” he drawled; 
“they're always meddling in every- 
thing else.” 

- In the capital- at Jackson, however, 
Governor Hugh White took a differ- 








ent view. He ordered an all-out in- 
vestigation of the incident and 
warned: “If we let the rest of the 
country think Mississippi law en- 
forcement has broken down, the Fed- 
eral Government is going to move 
in here and take over.” 

As if to emphasize how it shud- 
dered at such a prospect, the Belzoni 


Citizens’ Council (one of a number 
of “white collar” Ku Klux Klan 
groups popping up in parts of the 
South) offered a $250 reward for 
any information that might lead to 
the conviction of the perpetrators of 
the crime. 

Governor White is the first Mis- 
sissippi public official to express 


openly the fears of many in his state 
that continued defiance of the law 
might bring about more unwelcome 
results than the dreaded integration, 

In view of the events in these three 
towns, it doesn’t seem over-optimistic 
to predict that racial conditions will 
continue to improve, however slowly, 
in the South. 





Politics in Alberta 


Western Canada's prosperity has strengthened the dominant Social Credit party 


ALBERTA 
E | HIs YEAR, the Province of Alberta 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Although even today Alberta is in 
many respects frontier country, the 
progress made since its founding has 
been remarkable. Probably few 
Americans realize that the pioneer 
epoch in Canada came later than our 
own, and that it is still going on. In 
addition to its thriving wheat and 
cattle-raising, Alberta has become an 
Oklahoma of oil. Since 1947, vast 
amounts of oil have been discovered 
in the Edmonton and Calgary areas, 
and scores of companies have arisen, 
including many independents as well 
as the major corporations. 

The provincial capital, Edmonton, 
with a postwar expansion to almost a 
quarter-million people, has become 
a boom-town, with a thousand new 
residents every month. Its ethos is 
that of the pioneer West—aggressive, 
invigorating, forward-looking, confi- 
dent. Newcomers sense it equally in 
the expanding Eaton’s (Canada’s 
Macy’s) and Hudson’s Bay Company 
stores and in the faces of second- 
generation Ukrainians. The Ukraini- 
ans are Alberta’s largest immigrant 





Joun E, Owen, who formerly taught 
sociology at Helsinki University, 
has made a detailed study of the 
boom taking place in Canada’s West. 
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By John E. Owen 


group, second only to the early Brit- 
ishers, and the present Mayor of Ed- 
monton, popular William Hawrelak, 
is the son of Ukrainian immigrants. 
In addition, many young people from 
England have emigrated since 1945 
to find a new life in this prairie prov- 
ince, and the University of Alberta. 
with its 4,000 students, is an interest- 
ing case of a British institution adapt- 


ing itself to the needs of a new do- . 


minion with pressing postwar agricul- 
tural and commercial demands. 

Alberta is not alone in its prosper- 
ity and activity. All of Canada, from 
the fishing villages of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick to the thriving 
lumber camps of British Columbia, is 
experiencing a period of unique 
growth. To realize the continent’s ag- 
ricultural and industrial potential, 
many new immigrants will be need- 
ed; and the national population, now 
at 16 million, is generally expected 
to double within the next 25 or 30 
years. 

The political picture in Alberta, 
dominated by the Social Credit party, 
is best understood in the light of 
recent Canadian history. Fifty years 
ago, with large-scale prairie settle- 
ments, politics in Eastern Canada 
centered around the tariff and the en- 
couragement of manufacturing. But 
this policy, popular in the East, had 


no attraction for Westerners, who 


had to sell their agricultural, mining 
and timber products to an overseas 
market. (For this reason, Western 


- Canada, being economically depend- 


ent on the world wheat market, has 
never been as isolationist as the 
American Midwest.) The Conserva- 
tive party came to be thought of as 
a sectional party, interested in On- 
tario and Quebec at the expense of 
the West. The same feeling arose later 
toward the Liberals, who ruled Al- 
berta from 1905 to 1921. 

This trend led to the formation of 
“protest parties,” such as the United 
Farmers of Alberta, the Canadian 
Commonwealth Federation, the Pro- 
gressives, and Social Credit. The 
CCF is now strongest in neighboring 
Saskatchewan, with Social Credit 
powerful in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. Each arose as a party of 
regional revolt against the financial 
interests of the East—particularly 
Toronto and Montreal—against the 
Eastern mortgage holders, profiteer- 
ing grain dealers, tariff-protected 
manufacturers, and finally against 
the Depression, which hit Western 
Canada harder than any other sec- 
tion of the country. It was also in 
part a revolt against England, in that 
Ontario was and is the most pro- 
British element in Canada, whereas 
the West was settled not by Britishers 
alone but also by other immigrants 
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and a sizable number of American 
settlers who came north from Minne- 
sota and other border states. 

Despite similar origins, Social 
Credit and the CCF are now at oppo- 
site political extremes. Social Credit 
is acceptable to Big Business in a 
marked degree; the CCF is socialist. 
Each regards the other as an enemy. 
The Social Crediters went into office 
in 1935 on a promise to pay citizens 
$25 a month in “social dividends,” a 
plan reminiscent of both Dr. Town- 
send and technocracy. None cf the 
other parties had a remedy for the 
Depression, and a change for the 
bankrupt farmers was long overdue. 
Social Credit, consisting of unortho- 
dox fiscal policies enunciated by Ma- 
jor C. H. Douglas, a British engineer, 
came to the attention of William 
Aberhart, a successful Calgary evan- 
gelist and radio preacher. Aberhart 
made it part of his social gospel and 
plan of salvation, and gave to Doug- 
las’s monetary theories a moral pres- 
tige and religious aura that greatly 
enhanced its political potential. 

In 1935, Aberhart and his new 
party swept the province, and it has 
been in office without a break ever 
since. When Aberhart died in 1943, 
the party caucus at once chose Er- 
nest Manning to succeed him as Pre- 
mier of Alberta. Manning, who began 
life as a Saskatchewan farmboy, had 
been converted to Aberhart’s evangel- 
ical gospel, studied at his Calgary 
Prophetic Bible Institute, and be- 
came in every sense Aberhart’s disci- 
ple. 

The free-wheeling financial policies 
of Social Credit, however, presup- 
posed a control of the banking system 
which would have changed the entire 
economic order of Alberta. They were 
held unconstitutional by the Federal 
courts. Only if the Social Credit par- 
ty can hold office on a national level 
can its earlier policies be adopted, 
and this is most unlikely. 

Manning, an astute politician, con- 
tinued in office on a platform of effi- 
cient, competent government and be- 
lief in free enterprise. From its early 
origins as a party of radical revolt, 
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Social Credit has now become essen- 
tially conservative and receives large 
support from Alberta farmers, who 
as a group are prosperous, settled 
and free from debt. The newer immi- 
grants likewise are usually conserva- 
tive in their political orientation. 
With the development of great natu- 
ral resources and the arrival of out- 
side capital, the wheel has come full 
circle, and the old fiscal policies and 
prairie radicalism have been rele- 
gated to the past. A system of social 
welfare is in operation, but the par- 
ty’s main support comes from well- 
to-do farmers and large business 
interests, including the new oil con- 
cerns. 

Conservatism is perhaps more 
widespread in the Canadian West 
than ever before. The opposition 
parties are small; there is only one 
labor union, in the mining industry. 
Nor is there any Communist problem. 
In fact, in 1955 there are no outstand- 
ing political issues in the province. 
Prosperity is not conducive to politi- 
cal controversy; hence, issues have to 
be manufactured. 

The most recent elections, held 
early last summer, centered on at- 
tacks on the personal finances of Pre- 
mier Manning and his officials. Man- 
ning, the dominant personality of 
Social Credit, has adroitly combined 
religious fundamentalism and _politi- 
cal conservatism to win a large per- 
sonal following. His Sunday radio 
sermons draw a listening audience 
estimated at two million. 

The summer elections gave Social 
Credit another five years in office, 
but the victory came hard. The cppo- 
sition alleged irregularities and abuse 
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THE CASE AGAINST 
FLUORIDATION 


By James Rorty 





of office by Social Credit, and the 
consequent defamation suits amount- 
ed to more than $7 million. Four 
land deals were investigated; Man- 
ning was obliged to explain how he 
came to acquire his farm, and how 
his colleagues obtained Government 
bank loans. Though Social Credit still 
controls the provincial House, the 
Liberals won 9 seats in the 61-seat 
provincial Parliament as.against their 
earlier 4. Three Social Credit Cabinet 
ministers were defeated, but two 
party members who had rented a 
building to the Government and were 
forced to resign in the spring were 
re-elected, though Manning had re- 
pudiated them a few hours before 
the voting. He later had to welcome 
them back into the party. 

When the final returns were in, the 
extent of damage done by Liberal 
campaign charges of graft and abuse 
of office. plus the questions asked by 
the influential Calgary Herald, was 
made apparent. Social Crediters re- 
ceived less than 50 per cent of the 
popular vote, and their representa- 
tion in the House fell from 51 to 37, 
lower than at any time in twenty 
years. After the Liberals, the remain- 
ing 15 seats were divided between 
the other parties (Progressive-Con- 
servative. Liberal-Progressive-Conser- 
vative, Coalition, Independent, and 
CCF). 

Alberta’s prosperous economic 
base should, however, be sufficient to 
nullify the Liberal party threat to 
future Social Credit dominance in the 
province. Politics follows economics, 
and neither the older agricultural set- 
tlers with memories of the bleak 
1930s nor the younger immigrants 
from an austerity-ridden Britain or a 
war-scarred Continent are likely to 
turn against the present party in 
power. Granted that some of Alberta’s 
roads are unspeakably bad, schools 
are overcrowded, new suburban resi- 
dents in Edmonton have to wait two 
years for a telephone, and it takes 
money to lick the severe winter cii- 
mate, these are small matters com- 
pared with the open-ended view of 
their future that most Albertans hold. 








LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


HERE HAS BEEN considerable controversy over John 

Malcolm Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in America (Little, 
Brown, $4). Some readers have been outraged by this 
intimate account of the poet’s last years, with its revela- 
tion of his drunkenness, his behavior with women, his 
general irresponsibility. Others feel that the story needed 
telling if only because of the spate of gossip in this 
country and the misunderstandings abroad. Most people, 
whether pro or con, agree that Brinnin has told the 
story in a restrained and sympathetic fashion. 

For Brinnin, his association with Thomas from 1950 
to the poet’s death in 1953 was an experience of great 
intensity. As director of the poetry center at the YM- 
YWHA in New York, he invited Thomas to this country 
in the spring of 1950 and arranged a series of engage- 
ments for him. Within a few hours after Thomas’s ar- 
rival, Brinnin found himself trying to cope with the task 
he had taken on, “whether it be that of reluctant guardian 
angel, brother’s keeper, nursemaid, amanuensis. or bar 
companion.” Thomas behaved as badly as possible, get- 
ting drunk, scandalizing the faculties of the colleges he 
visited, and letting the money he had come to make— 
money his family needed—run through his fingers. 

This was only the beginning. In the summer of 1951, 
Brinnin visited the Thomases in Wales, witnessing some 
other aspects of the poet’s deterioration. The following 
spring, Thomas returned to the United States, this time 
with his wife, and domestic quarrels were added to Brin- 
nin’s burden. He made another tour a year later, and 
the following autumn crossed the Atlantic once more for 
the reading of his play. Under Milk Wood. He was in 
bad shape physically, and a few weeks later he collapsed 
and, within a few days, died. 

It is easy to say that the events of a poet’s life are 
unimportant, that only the poetry matters, but few per- 
sons can hold consistently to so austere a position. One 
wonders how many of the persons who have condemned 
Brinnin’s book had never listened to the gossip about 
Thomas that ran through New York’s literary circles. 
Those lovers of Thomas’s poetry who never saw him can- 
not be blamed for wanting to know something about him. 
And the appalling contrast between the poetry and the 
poet, makes speculation legitimate. 

It is clear that Thomas, in the years described here, was 
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Dylan Thomas and George Orwell—So 
Different, Yet in One Way So Alike 


driven by a powerful self-destructive impulse. Brinnin 
believes that it.grew out of the poet’s realization that he 
had passed the peak of his creative powers, and this 
seems to be at least part of the truth. Why this decline 
had begun before he was 40 is another question, which 
Brinnin does not examine. If the problem is ever to be 
solved, we shall have to know much about Thomas’s life; 
Brinnin’s story has provided some of the necessary data. 

John Atkins’s George Orwell (Ungar, $4.50) is a book 
of a very different sort. Orwell hoped that no biography 
of him would be written, and Atkins has honored his wish. 
He has given no- data from his personal acquaintance, 
presenting a critical study with only such biographical 
information as is already available in Orwell’s writings. 

Except for an excellent first chapter, called “Decency 
the Foundation,” the book is not distinguished criticism. 
It is loosely organized, repetitious and carelessly writ- 
ten; too much of it consists of pedestrian summaries of 
Orwell’s writings. On the other hand, it is thorough, cov: 
ering Orwell’s journalistic pieces as well as his’ books, 
and it is clear. Atkins traces the development of Orwell’s 
views on imperialism, poverty and the class system, show: 
ing how he became a socialist and what kind of socialist 
he became. After examining Animal Farm and Nineteen 
Eighty-four in detail, he talks about Orwell as a literary 
critic and, finally, as a patriot. 

The book explains why Orwell was, as V. S. Pritchett 
put it, “the conscience of his generation.” First of all, he 
insisted on always being himself and on saying what he 
thought. If a value seemed good to him, he clung to it, 
even if it seemed to conflict with other values. He could 
be simultaneously an intransigent radical and an old- 
fashioned moralist, a resolute socialist and a loyal patriot. 
Second, he insisted on seeing things with his own eyes. 
He not only wrote about the poor; he shared their lot. 
When his sympathy for Loyalist Spain was aroused, he 
enlisted in the Catalonian dfiny as a private soldier. Third, 
he rigorously disciplined himself to resist the temptations 
of the modern world, especially the temptations brought 
by success. He was not only willing to suffer for his integ- 
rity; he made the cultivation of it his life work. 

As writers, Dylan Thomas and George Orwell were at 
opposite poles. Orwell was everything a writer can be 
without being a poet. He was incapable—even a little dis- 
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trustful—of the evocative use of words. Thomas, on the 
other hand, was completely a poet. One feels that his 
imagery came to him out of some special vision of the 
world and that language was a different medium for him 
from what it is for the rest of us. Orwell developed the 
non-poetic use of language to a high point, but of Thom- 
as’s kind of magic he had none at all. 

They also seem to have been at opposite poles as men, 
and in most respects they were; think of Thomas’s self- 
indulgence and irresponsibility, and of Orwell’s stoicism 
and discipline. And yet there is a point at which one 
finds a startling resemblance. Mr. Atkins asks whether 
the burdens Orwell imposed upon himself were not ex- 
cessive: the hardships he underwent in his experiment 
with poverty; the dangers and deprivations he courted 
in Spain; his eagerness for active service, in spite of poor 
health, in the war against Fascism. When, in 1947, 
Animal Farm became a best seller, Orwell went to a 
bleak island in the Hebrides with a climate calculated to 
exacerbate his tuberculosis. One cannot but feel that here, 


too, some impulse was at work that sought self-destruc- 
tion. 

“He had a horror of success,” Atkins says. He felt that 
if he were successful, he might be tempted to abandon his 
quarrel with society. He had taken his stand with the 
underdogs, and he wanted to be one. He was driven con- 
stantly toward what the world called failure, and when, 
in spite of this, he won the world’s recognition, he was 
determined not to be corrupted by it. His flight to the 
Hebrides proved that he literally preferred death to 
corruption. 

Orwell’s path to destruction, needless to say, was more 
admirable than Thomas’s, but the two men were not 
wholly dissimilar. Both were born dissenters. Thomas’s 
dissent expressed itself in his poetry and in acts of per- 
sonal defiance, which toward the end were increasingly 
childish. Orwell shaped his dissent into a sensitive and 
flexible kind of democratic socialism. Yet it seems that 
each of them, for whatever reason, had a quarrel with 
the world, and for both it proved fatal. 
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Dangers to Free Government 


National Security and Individual Freedom. 
By John Lord O'Brian. 
Harvard, 84 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Dean, Pacific 
School of Religion 





By THIs TIME it is pretty clear that, 
apart from the activities of the Com- 
munist party itself, the threat to our 
national security and to our indi- 
vidual freedoms has come from two 
directions: from the fatuous and 
from the fanatical. The fatuous are 
those who played along with the party 
line out of motives compounded of 
vanity, idealism and credulity, and 
screamed with self-righteous indigna- 
tion about civil liberties whenever 
anyone ventured to point out how 
they were being duped. The fanatical 
(and the fearful) are those who 
sensed the reality of the Communist 
threat, blew it up to monstrous pro- 
portions, and then exploited it to 
destroy both our security and our 
freedom. 

John Lord O’Brian is interested 
only in the second group. But since 
his analysis is a sober one, he tells the 
story of how those whom I have 
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called fanatics came to their present 
position by a series of moderate and 
reasonable steps. Actually he is inter- 
ested not in persons but in principles, 
and in what Cardozo called the inevi- 
table tendency of a principle to ex- 
pand itself to the limit of logic. Once 
we allow ourselves, in an age of 
anxiety, to become obsessed with the 
craving for security, then the growth 
takes place in subtle and insidious 
ways. Thus “what appear to be slight 
aberrations of procedure” develop in 
time into “major invasions of con- 
stitutional freedom.” 

Perhaps these dangerous develop- 
ments may be summarized under 
three main headings: 

1. There is the increasing transfer 
of cases from judicial to administra- 
tive jurisdiction. 

2. The presumption of guilt is tak- 
ing the place of the presumption of 
innocence. 


3. There is a disposition to try 
men not for overt acts but for mo- 
tives, ideas, suspected intentions. 

Tied in with all this are: the denial 
of the right of cross-examination to 
the accused, the use of secret infor- 
mation contributed by anonymous 
accusers, the deprivation of constitu- 
tional protection by judicial review, 
the Attorney General’s promulgation 
of lists of organizations thought to 
be subversive, and the limitation on 
freedom of travel by American citi- 
zens. 

Apart from the invasion of indi- 
vidual rights that is involved here, 
there is the stupid futility of the 
whole program. For instance, no sea- 
man or longshoreman may have 
access to United States ships or to 
restricted waterfront areas without 
first getting clearance from the office 
of the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard at Washington, D.C. Here is 
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a device that affects the right to work 
of half a million men. Yet, with due 
respect to persons employed in these 
capacities, I think no one will want to 
argue that, as a consequence of this 
security program, the seamen and 
the longshoremen have been morally 
elevated to the point where they rep- 
resent a concern for the national wel- 
fare which is superior to that shown 
by other organizations of workers. 

If Mr. O'Brian presents an incisive 
argument for his thesis, then his ex- 
perience would seem to warrant it. 
During World War I, he was head of 
the War Emergency Division of the 
Department of Justice, supervising 
the internment of enemy aliens and 
handling trials for subversive activi- 


ties. In World War II he served in 


the offices of the OPM and WPM, re- 
ceiving the Presidential Medal of 
Merit for his work. He has also been 
a Regent of New York State and an 
Overseer of Harvard University. 

And what does he want done about 
the present situation? Mr. O’Brian 
calls not for abolition but for drastic 
revision of the security program “by 
men soundly educated in the history 
of freedom and in the history of 
constitutionalism.” He has great faith 
in the power for effective action of a 
vigorous minority that is really dedi- 
cated to the goals that it serves. He 
believes also in the religious and 
moral foundations of our democracy, 
and trusts that in time we shall re- 
cover the sanity and the regard for 
fair play that spring from these roots. 


Mr. O’Brian realizes. of course, 
that working out an adjustment be- 
tween national security and _ indi- 
vidual freedom is attended with great 
difficulties at any time. Doubtless he 
is aware of the extent to which his 
own analysis of the problem is legal 
rather than ethical, and appreciates 
the degree to which both our security 
and our freedom were endangered by 
persons who failed to exercise their 
liberties with a full sense of moral 
responsibility. The Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard University for 1955, 
which make up this volume, are sup- 
posed to treat of the “Essentials of 
Free Government” and also of the 
“Duties of the Citizen.” Maybe there 
is just a little bit more to be heard on 
the second half of this topic. 
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Reviewed by John H. Lichtblau 
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The Politics of the Prussian Army. 
By Gordon A. Craig. 
Oxford. 536 pp. $11.50. 


Now TuHat the 12-year lifespan of 
the Nazi “thousand-year Reich” has 
been pretty well covered, historians 
are again turning to the long pull 
in German history. The Politics of 
the Prussian Army by Professor Craig 
of Princeton University is an out- 
standing example of this trend. 

Mr. Craig’s thesis is that, through- 
out its history, the Prussian and later 
the all-German army successfully 
evaded control by the civilian element 
of the state, that in consequence it al- 
ways opposed those groups favoring 
extension of constitutional controls, 
and that thus it became one of the 
main obstacles to democratization in 
Germany. 

Craig’s story begins with the Great 
Elector, who, together with his son, 
built the hegemony of Prussia on the 
single idea of a powerful army “made 
possible only by subordinating the to- 
tal energies of their subjects to the 
maintenance of that military estab- 
lishment.” With painstaking docu- 
mentation, he traces the further devel- 


opment to the already gigantic mili- 
tary apparatus of Frederick the 
Great, shows the role of the Junkers, 
Prussia’s landed aristocracy, in form- 
ing its officers’ corps, and takes us up 
to the Prussian reform days of the 
Napoleonic period. 

These were the days when, under 
the pressure of foreign occupation, 
men like Stein, Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau set about “to bring the 
army and the nation into a more 
intimate union.” Had their reforms 
prevailed, the history of Europe 
might well have been different. How- 
ever, when the French threat had 
been shattered, the old ruling element 
soon squelched all reforms both in the 
Army and in the state, and Prussia 
was once again ruled by military des- 
potism. . 

The next milestone was 1848. Here 
we see for the first time the Prussian 
Army in the role of a police force. Its 
first attempt to rout the Berlin March 
rebels was a colossal failure. Yet, the 
constitutional concessions at last 


granted by the King left the Army 
completely untouched. 

The formation of the empire in 
1871 vastly expanded the powers of 
the Prussian Army and its supreme 
leader, now the German Emperor. 
The successful wars against Denmark, 
Austria and France which had been 
fought in the decade preceding unifi- 
cation had, if anything, increased the 
struggle between the military and the 
civilian powers—as even Bismarck 
had to learn. The real problem was 
the demarcation between the preroga- 
tives of the civilian government and 
those of the Army. Since the Army 
leaders considered war their exclu- 
sive province, in sharp contrast to 
the advice of Clausewitz, they felt that 
all decisions affecting the question of 
war or peace were to be made by 
them only. As Craig says, “genera- 
tions of officers . . . were to accept 
this as a doctrine and were to at- 
tempt, with disastrous results, to 
apply it in the First World War.” 

It was at the end of that war— 
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WEHRMACHT, 1933: ‘THE GENERALS CONTINUED TO FIGHT FOR HITLER’ 


which showed that German generals 
were not only poor diplomats, but 
even poor strategists—that the great- 
est threat to their existence appeared. 
A revolutionary Germany, which had 
just overthrown its supreme warlord, 
seemed in no mood to tolerate an or- 
ganization which considered democ- 
racy synonymous with mutiny. Yet 
it was right in the middle of that 
revolution that the foundation for its 
own demise was laid. The famous 
phone call of General Groener to 
President Ebert, in which the former 
oflered and the latter accepted the 
aid of the Imperial Army to main- 
tain law and order and prevent 
extreme left-wing uprisings, was 
probably one of the most consequen- 
tial acts in current history. 

Perhaps the tragedy of Germany 
lies in this singular inability to over- 
come its own past, which made all its 
revolutions mirages. For, when the 
dust had settled, it invariably turned 
out that the main pillars of the old 
order had survived to cheat the revo- 
lutionaries of their victory. All other 
nations have at least once success- 
fully overthrown their rulers and 
everything they stood for. Would 
Germany have developed along 
healthier lines if it, too, had had the 
collective experience of such a 
catharsis of its political body? 

\fter 1918, the 100,000-man army 
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under General von Seeckt became the 
repository of the old Imperial Army 
and, with the active aid of the Soviet 
Union, began again to shape Ger- 
many’s destiny. By 1925, Hinden- 
burg, the chief symbol of the defeat- 
ed forces, was Reichspresident and in 
1932 the Chancellor’s office fell also 
into the hands of a Prussian general 
~Kurt von Schleicher. 

Whether Hitler finally destroyed 
the Prussian Army is still not clear. 
He certainly managed to reduce its 
leaders to the level of mere techni- 
cians who had only a downward re- 
sponsibility to the troops but no 
upward voice in determining if, 
when and how the troops should be 
used. It is true that they objected to 
this role, but their great guilt. in 
Craig’s view, is that “even when they 
become nominal members of the op- 
position, the generals continued to 


fight for Hitler, despite the fact that 
they had lost confidence in his con- 
duct of the war, despite the fact that 
his intervention in tactical matters 
violated their professional stand- 
ards.” 

There can be little quarrel with 
this indictment, which makes the Ger- 
man generals mercenaries who would 
rather fight for the wrong cause than 
not at all. However, there was a small 
but significant minority of top offi- 
cers who, though belatedly, gathered 
enough courage to actively oppose 
the tyrant. The July 20, 1944 upris- 
ing failed, but it was one of the few 
bright spots of those dark days. For 
the first time, Prussian officers con- 
spired to assassinate the ruler to 
whom they had sworn allegiance be- 
cause they felt that their patriotic 
duty required them to do so. It is 
the book’s one shortcoming that this 
event is barely mentioned, as if it 
were a negligible incident. Another 
significant World War II event ig- 
nored by Craig is the formation of 
the League of German Officers among 
German prisoners in Russia under 
the leadership of Generals von Paulus 
and von Seydlitz. 

On the whole, however, the author 
has written an outstanding historical 
treatise based upon an impressive 
array of source material. As the post- 
Nazi German army emerges, The 
Politics of the Prussian Army will 
help greatly in determining whether 
it is a projection of the past or 
whether, at last, Germany will get a 
genuine “citizen’s” army, responsi- 
ble and subordinate to the civilian 
element of the state. 
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A Kazin Assortment 


The Inmost Leaf. 
By Alfred Kazin. 
Harcourt, Brace. 273 pp. $4.75. 


As A reviewer of current books in 
journals and magazines, Alfred Kazin 
always commands respect. A man of 
wide sympathies who keeps life and 
literature on an equal footing, he un- 
failingly engages our attention. More 
than most reviewers, he has the gift 
of spontaneity and with it the ability 
to convey the plain reader’s unguard- 
ed response. Sincerity is the chief 
source of his persuasive powers, and 
to his further advantage he can rely 
on a clear-cut, uncomplicated attitude 
to help him decide just where he 
stands with a particular writer or his 
work. As a reviewer who can be re- 
flective on a variety of subjects, he 
undoubtedly renders a service to liter- 
ature. Nevertheless, that service has 
its established bounds. 

In publishing what is essentially a 
miscellaneous collection of reviews, 
printed over a period of fifteen 
years, Mr. Kazin has, I fear, over- 
reached these bounds. And it is curi- 
ous to see the transformation that 
takes place. Transplanted into a book, 
the review invariably looks like un- 
dernourished criticism. The quick 
flashes of insight, so welcome when 
encountered in newsprint or in the 
back pages of a literary magazine, 
the happy turns of phrase that help 
fix a writer’s essential quality, when 
given permanence between book-cov- 
ers sound after a while like a cata- 
logue of impressions and a short ‘cut 
to critical analysis. Read consecutive- 
ly, these essays on diyerse writers 
(among them Kafka,* Proust,- Gide, 
Faulkner, Dostoyevsky, Melville, Fitz- 
gerald) seem not only slight but often 
diffuse and even tedious. In a book, 
the suggestion of justness is ‘not 
enough; one looks-fer more solid 
stuff. eee cesta 


Not that we expect detailed analy- 


Reviewed by Nona Balakian 
Staff member, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


sis or a basic evaluation in the short 
review. But, even by modest critical 
standards, it is dissatisfying to be 
endlessly confronted by provocative 
statements which the writer is unable 
or unwilling to develop. 

For instance, Mr. Kazinwill come 
to the end of a short, obifuary-like 
essay on Joyce before he makes the 
statement (quite unrelated to what 
has gone before) that “for me 
[Joyce’s] importance has always 
been primarily a moral one.” In an- 
other longer piece on Blake, he makes 
the perceptive comment that “the 
idea that something must be is what 
is hateful to Blake,” yet in discussing 
his work later on he emphasizes 
aspects of the poet that are far less 
original or interesting. Nor is any- 
thing he says in a review of Sherwood 
Anderson’s Letters quite so revealing 
as the remark that for Anderson 
“writing was not just a means of 
personal expression but a search for 
salvation. .. . this is a very American 
fault.” Yet, this is not the meat of 
his essay. It is hard to make out Mr. 
Kazin’s specific point of view about 
these writers. 

The habit of generalization is 
another trait of Mr. Kazin’s writing 
which is magnified to his disadvan- 
tage in this collection. In the absence 
of sustained analysis, his judgments 
seem too sweeping and at times even 
questionable. What we miss as we go 
along is literary perspective—the 


_ckind- that comes when a critic con- 


nécts significantly the diverse things 


“he'has read. For one who is familiar 


with ‘a long line of writers from 
Flaubert to Hemingway, Mr. Kazin 
makes far too few illuminating com- 
parisons and.apt references. If the 
length of his pieces makes this diffi- 
cult, it should not prevent him from 


at least silently considering the par- 
ticular literary tradition from which 
a writer derives before attegypting to 
classify him. He might nof,"then, so 
easily refer to Cummings as “sen- 
timental,” speak of Ellen Glasgow so 
derogatorily as “genteel,” or say of 
William and Henry James that “the 
great depths of life are not in them.” 
He might, then, even have something 
more pungent to say about Dostoyev- 
sky than that “he is occupied with the 
irreversible reality of the universal 
isolation.” (Of how many modern 
writers one could say this!) 
Perhaps because their unity is pre- 
determined, Mr. Kazin’s essays are 
best when they are arguing with 
some other critic’s limited interpreta- 
tion: He has sensible things to say 
in contradiction of Aldington’s view 
of D. H. Lawrence, Quennell’s ap- 
proach to Ruskin, and _ Richard 


‘ Chase’s analysis of Melville. He is 


effective, too, when he can put to use 
his psychological penetration, as in 
his piece on “The Anger of Flaubert” 
and on the Gide of the Journals; and 
perhaps the most interesting essay in 
the book is the one which deals with 
the tortured Fitzgerald of The Crack- 
up. 

In the long run, however, the bio- 
graphical: emphasis crowds out the 
esthetic values, which are, in fact. 
considerable in most of the writers 
he is treating. There is too little dis- 
cussion of form in the larger sensé, 
and even less anything resembling 
sustained analysis of style. Yet, his 
one partial attempt to do this with 
Faulkner suggests that he can, if he 
wishes, occupy himself with such 
matters. Unfortunately, there is @ 
major obstacle in the fact that Mr. 
Kazin is openly hostile to the “new 
critics.”. He will not admit that they 
have absorbed, however rigidly, the 
latest developments in criticism, and 
can only see that they are cold and 
mechanical. Yet, a heightened esthet- 
ic awareness, it seems to me, will 
never diminish the human values he 
so justly prizes; it will only increase 
our delight in the variety of litera- 
ture. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





THE FUND 


Arnold Beichman’s article “Robert Hutchins 
Meets the Press” [NL, November 21] reveals 
how narrow the criticism of an “uncompromis- 
ing intellectual anti-Communist”—to use his 
phrase—can be. For the article is strong in its 
discriminations between the tough anti- 
Communism of Daniel Bell and Rowland Watts 
on the one hand and the formalistic anti- 
Communism of Walter Gellhorn and Helen 
Lynd on the other; between Erwin Griswold’s 
approach to the Fifth Amendment and _ its 
pleaders and C. D. Williams’s and A. F. 
Westin’s attack on the same problem. But this 
capacity for nice discrimination between hard 
and not-so-hard and positively soft anti- 
Stalinists is perhaps no longer as valuable as 
once it was. 

The sufficiently uncompromising anti-Com- 
munist will keep after the Communist issue 
after the last Stalinist has been exposed. The 
rest of us may be attracted by then to those 
dangers which are reported in the Fund for 
the Republic’s Annual Report. Mr. Beichman 
“Its May 


1955 report was full of sweeping charges stated 


quotes the Fund report as follows: 


as fact—‘the range of suspected persons has 
been enormously extended by resort to guilt by 
association,’ ‘the evidence offered to show that 
a man is a danger to American institutions has 
often been farcically remote,’ ‘a kind of con- 
pressure has 
been kept up that has tended to suppress 


tinuous propaganda and _ social 


conscientious non-conformity.’ ” 

1 submit that the material published by the 
Fund in the reports of Adam Yarmolinsky and 
Rowland Watts (two uncompromising anti- 
Communists) establishes that the first two of 
these charges may fairly be said to be true and 
that the third may reasonably be deduced from 
the first two and our general experience of life 
today. 

Beichman, by sneering at these dangers, 
weakens his demonstrations of Hutchins’s fuzzi- 
ness and silliness on the Communist question. 
For if Beichman and the uncompromising anti- 
Communist intellectuals brought home the 
menace of Stalinism to other intellectuals, it 
appears to be Hutchins’s turn to reveal to 
anti-Communist intellectuals the menace to our 
liberties that may reside in a war of extermina- 
tion against Communists, their sympathizers and 
fellow-travellers. — 

Indeed, Beichman seems to be as anaesthe- 
tized to the dangers that lurk in an over- 
sensitive security nerve as Hutchins is to the 
danger of Communism. Is it too much to 
expect of the intellectual Hutchins and the 
uncompromising Beichman that they recognize 
that there may be as many as two viruses in 
the body politic at once? 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Finally, they are both engaged in an equally 
destructive pursuit: Hutchins by attempting to 
sweep the Communists under the carpet and 
Beichman by his readiness to yield all of his 
liberties for the exposure of still another 
Stalinist. This union of blindness and bigotry 
has gone far in dividing anti-Communist 
liberals. It has had the tendency to drive 
liberals and conservatives into opposite camps 
between which communication becomes ever 
more difficult. Neither the cause of libertarian- 
ism nor anti-Communism is served by such 
divisiveness. 


New York City Lester C, MIGDAL 


Mr. Beichman replies: 

I find it difficult to take too seriously a Jetter 
which says “Beichman by his readiness to yield 
all of his liberties...,” or which, in coupling 
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Hutchins and myself, refers to “this un. 
ion of blindness and bigotry,” or which ac- 
cuses me of seeking “a war of extermination 
against Communists,” or which, while referring 
to me in the most bitter personal terms, can 
only talk with patronizing loftiness about 
“Hutchins’s fuzziness and silliness on the 
Communist question.” My own record in com- 
bating the vigilantes on the Right over the Jast 
several years is to be found in the activities of 
the American Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
on whose Executive Board I have served since 
1952. So much for that. 

I should like to comment, however, on 
Norman Thomas's letter in THe New Leaner 
of December 12. This is serious and disturbing 
because few Americans have so distinguished a 
record in the wearying struggle against Com- 
munism and cultural vigilantism. I wish he 
would take another look at my article, in which 
I argued that precisely because the Fund was 
doing “important and even necessary work,” 
the. kind of leadership provided by Hutchins 
was its most serious handicap. I have not had 
the advantage of any recent face-to-face private 
conversations with Hutchins, as has Norman 
Thomas, but I would say that if he talked with 
Fund staffers he would soon find that Hutchins 
is not regarded as the indispensable man. 

But there is a tone to Norman Thomas's 
letter which I find upsetting. Back in the bright 
and shining days when the Soviet Union held 
out so much hope to the world of the “non- 
Communist left,” there were decent souls who 
always said, when confronted by such em- 
barrassments as the Moscow trials, that the 
Soviet Union had such a vast potential for good 
that its derelictions ought to be overlooked as 
an unpleasant and temporary deviation. No 
self-respecting anti-Communist _ intellectual 
would today accept such apologias, nor would 
he be deterred from criticism of Soviet policy 
because of the Hearst papers or the American 
Legion. 

I am equating the Fund with the USSR. But 
I don’t think that because the overall direction 
of the Fund is along meritorious lines, “certain 
mistakes made in speech or in relatively small 
grants” are to be ignored in an appraisal of 
Hutchins as President of the Fund. If Norman 
Thomas is certain that what Hutchins has said 
on the Communist question is just “mistakes,” 
he has information I lack. 
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FREE REPRINTS OF 
the attractive pamphlet 
COMMUNISM’S 


POSTWAR DECADE 
By Simon Wolin 


with an introduction 
By Sidney Hook 


are available from 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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Winston, Richard: Charlemagne: From the Hammer to the Cross. (Keith 
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Yutang, Lin: Looking Beyond. (Granville Hicks) 5/30 





“Those poor devils 


are dying” 





USTACHIOED, bulky and calm, Jack 
M Philip stood on the bridge of the 
U.S.S. Texas, watching his gunners pour 
fire into the Spanish men-of-war fleeing 
Santiago harbor. 

Only a few days before, another American 
ship had accidentally fired at the Texas. 
Philip had responded by signalling : “Thanks, 
good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells were whistling over his 
head from desperate vessels doomed to de- 
struction. As the Texas raced past the flam- 
ing, riddled Vizcaya, that Spanish battleship 
exploded. 

Instantly, a great victorious shout sprang 
up on the Texas. But Captain Philip quickly 
silenced it: 





“Don’t cheer, men; those poor devils are 
dying.” 


A bold captain who ran a happy ship, Jack It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Philip was already something of a friendly Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
hero to his men. But this one sentence, more Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
than all his bravery, made him a hero of sign an application at your pay office; after that 
the Spanish-American War to millions of your saving 1s done for you. The Bonds you re- 
Americans. ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 

° : : year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
_ For Americans prize gallantry. Gallantry maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
is part of the great heritage — part of the 10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
strength — of the American people. And , Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 
today, it is this strength—the strength of 
165 million Americans — which forms the . ’ 
real guarantee behind one of the world’s Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
finest investments: United States Series E 
Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly 
and hold on to them. Start today! 
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